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REALISM AND THE EGO-CENTRIC PREDICAMENT. 

Mr. Perry's article on "The Ego-centric Predicament" 1 has been 
frequently referred to in such a way as to indicate that many regard 
it as pointing out a plight which realists inevitably share with idealists. 2 
To quote from Mr. Dewey: "To my mind, Professor Perry rendered 
philosophic discussion a real service when he coined the phrase 'ego- 
centric predicament.' The phrase designated something which, 
whether or no it be real in itself, is very real in current discussion, and 
designating it rendered it more accessible to examination. In terming 
the alleged uniform complicity of a knower a predicament, it is in- 
tended, I take it, to suggest, among other things, that we have here 
a difficulty with which all schools of thought alike must reckon; 
and that consequently it is a difficulty that can not be used as an 
argument in behalf of one school and against another. If the relation 
be ubiquitous, it affects alike every view, every theory, every object 
experienced; it is no respecter of persons, no respecter of doctrines. 
Since it can not make any difference to any particular object, to any 
particular logical assertion, or to any particular theory, it does not 
support an idealistic as against a realistic theory. Being a universal 
common denominator to all theories, it cancels out of all of them 
alike. It leaves the issue one of subject-matter, to be decided on the 
basis of that subject-matter, not on the basis of an unescapable 
attendant consideration that the subject-matter must be known in 
order to be discussed. In short, the moral is quite literally, ' Forget 
it,' 'Cut it out' " (pp. 547-8). 

Mr. Dewey's interpretation of Mr. Perry's paper is on all points 
but one the interpretation that I put on it; but this one point is so 
important that I should like to set it before the readers of Mr. Dewey's 
paper. 3 I do not understand Mr. Perry, in terming the alleged com- 

1 Journal of Philos., Vol. VII, pp. 5 fif. The references to Mr. Perry, except 
as otherwise stated, are to this article. 

! Mr. Bush's "The Problem of the 'Ego-centric Predicament,'" Journal of 
Philos., Vol. VIII, pp. 438-430; and Mr. Dewey's "Brief Studies in Realism," II, 
ibid., Vol. VIII, pp. 546 ff., are two of the more important papers in which this 
bearing of the problem is enforced. The subsequent references to Mr. Dewey 
will be to the article just mentioned. 

8 This interpretation is not presented primarily as an exposition of Mr. Perry's 
position, but rather as a statement of a meaning which his words may bear. If Mr. 
Perry did not intend them to be taken in this sense the purpose of my present 
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plicity of a knower a predicament, to suggest that we have here a 
difficulty with which all schools of thought alike must reckon. On 
the contrary, he seems to suggest that we have here a difficulty only 
for idealism, and for idealism only "in so far as that theory is estab- 
lished by an appeal to the ego-centric predicament" (p. 5). In short 
the position of the paper is not that the predicament is an unavoidable 
one, but that it is unavoidable only if a certain method be pursued. 
"My contention," says Mr. Perry, "is that it [i. e., ego-centricity] 
proves nothing; or rather that it proves only the impossibility of using 
a certain method to solve the problem [of discovering the precise 
nature of the modification of a thing in its becoming known]. In 
other words, it is not an argument, but a methodological predicament" 
(p. 8, my italics). It is a predicament which goes with and only with 
one of the methods used by idealism to prove the truth of idealism. 
And Mr. Perry's moral is quite literally, 'Forget that method,' 'Cut 
that method out.' 

It should be very clear that Mr. Perry's argument has one bearing 
on philosophical issues if my interpretation be true; and that, if Mr. 
Dewey's interpretation be true, it has another and a totally different 
bearing. On Mr. Dewey's interpretation the 'ego-centric predica- 
ment ' is one from which the epistemological realist can not extricate 
himself, and the best he can do is to ignore it. According to my 
interpretation, it is a predicament which any one can avoid by re- 
fusing to use the method of which it is the necessary result. Ac- 
cording to one interpretation the ego-centric predicament makes the 
position of the realist analogous to that of the ' foodist ' in Mr. Dewey's 
striking illustration (pp. 549-550). According to the other inter- 
pretation, it makes the position of the writer of the paper exactly the 
same as that of Mr. Dewey when the latter says "that there is no 
terminus to such a discussion" (p. 550) as that between the 'foodist' 
and the 'eaterist.' According to one interpretation realist and idealist 
alike depart from a "common premise" accepted by both alike (p. 549). 
According to the other, the realist is using an argumentum ad hominem; 
the idealist's premise is not accepted by the realist, but is denied. 

There is just one fact that seems to militate against my interpre- 
tation, but that fact appears again and again in the paper, making 
my interpretation appear not only mistaken, but obstinately mistaken. 

discussion is not defeated ; for the problem is whether a realist is necessarily in- 
volved in the ego-centric predicament when he recognizes the presence of con- 
sciousness in every experience. I present my interpretation therefore as one 
which I must place upon Mr. Perry's words if I am to accept the conclusions of 
his paper as sound. 
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The fact to which I refer is that Mr. Perry considers the circumstance 
he calls the ego-centric predicament an indisputable fact (p. 5). Is 
this not accepting the idealist's premise? I think not, but I must 
show why I so think. 

Mr. Perry accepts "the fact that R C (E) can not be eliminated from 
one's field of study, because 'I study,' 'I eliminate,' 'I think,' 'I 
observe,' 'I investigate,' etc., are all cases of R"(E). In short R e (E) 
is peculiarly ubiquitous. There can be no question concerning the 
fact. . . . But we are left in doubt as to what the fact proves . . ." 
(p. 7). But what is R C (E)1 The reply that first suggests itself to 
the reader is that R" means "any form of consciousness that relates 
to an object " (p. 6). If this reply furnishes the only key to the under- 
standing of what Mr. Perry accepts, then Mr. Dewey is justified in 
regarding him as an ' epistemological ' realist, i. e., one who contents 
himself with the trivial assertion: "To be a mind is to be a knower; 
to be a knower is to be a knower-of-objects. Without objects to be 
known, mind, the knower, is and means nothing" (p. 550). 

But a more careful examination of the paper should make one pause 
here. Does Mr. Perry commit himself to the view that R c means 
"any form of consciousness that relates to object"? It is well to 
bear in mind the context in which this meaning is given to R c . "What 
I mean by ontological idealism," says Mr. Perry, "is best expressed 
by the proposition: Everything (7") is defined by the complex, I 
know T. For the purposes of this proposition, the ' I ' is in no need of 
any definition beyond what it contains from its being the initial 
term in this complex. In order to make it plain that the term is 
generalized, I shall substitute ego, or E, for the pronoun. The term 
T is primarily distinguished from other terms only in that it has un- 
limited denotation; it refers to anything and everything. It is de- 
sirable that the operation or relation ' know ' should be freed from its 
narrower intellectualistic meaning; and it will, therefore, prove con- 
venient to use the expression R c , to mean any form of consciousness 
that relates to an object" (pp. 5-6). The words I have italicized, 
"For the purposes of this proposition," seem to indicate that when 
Mr. Perry defined the meaning of R c to be "any form of consciousness 
that relates to an object," he was giving this meaning as the one which 
this symbol must be taken to bear in the proposition which expresses 
the idealistic doctrine that every object is defined by its relation to 
the subject or ego. As Mr. Perry is known not to be an idealist, it 
would seem that, when later he says he accepts the fact that R C (E) 
is ubiquitous, this accepted fact should be regarded as accepted in a 
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way not inconsistent with his realistic views, unless such an inter- 
pretation of what he says is made impossible by other things he says. 
For surely it is one thing to accept a fact; it is another thing to accept 
a particular interpretation of a symbol which is used to express this 
fact. It is hardly fair to identify the two acceptances. 

Now I can not but feel that the words with which the article con- 
cludes should be taken into account, when we try to decide what 
Mr. Perry accepted when he accepted the fact R C (E) as ubiquitous: 
"But we may still have recourse to that analysis of all the elements 
of the complex, of T, E, and R c , which would be required in any case 
before our conclusions could assume any high degree of exactness. 
Having discovered just what an ego is, just what a thing is, and just 
what it means for an ego to know a thing, we may hope to define more 
precisely what transpires when a thing is known by an ego. And 
until these more elementary matters have been disposed of we shall 
do well to postpone an epistemological problem that is not only highly 
complicated but of crucial importance for the whole system of philo- 
sophical knowledge" (p. 14). I may remark by the way that this 
does not read like a warning served in a controversy by one side on 
the other "not to depart from their common premise" (Dewey, p. 549). 
It has rather the appearance of a warning served by the author on the 
reader that R" may upon analysis not prove to be what the predi- 
camented idealist thinks it is, namely, a "form of consciousness 
that relates to objects." The mention of the three problems, 
"just what an ego is, just what a thing is, and just what it 
means for an ego to know a thing" — problems which are here 
represented as requiring investigation by the method of analysis 
— points back to the second paragraph of the article, from 
which I quoted a moment ago: "What I mean by ontological 
idealism," etc. It is made quite apparent, to me at least, that 
the 'I' or E, which for the purpose of the idealistic proposition 
"is in no need of any definition," in Mr. Perry's opinion does require 
further analysis. Likewise it is made quite apparent that the 
idealistic interpretation of R c , as "any form of consciousness in re- 
lation to an object," is unsatisfactory to Mr. Perry, else further anal- 
ysis of R c would not have been called for. This very demand for 
further "analysis of all the elements of the complex, of T, E, and R c " 
seems to prove that when Mr. Perry accepted the fact R C (E) he did 
not accept a premise common to idealism. The idealist converts this 
fact, accepted by both realist and himself, into a premise for his ideal- 
istic conclusion by giving a certain interpretation to this fact. It is 
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only the fact as thus interpreted that can serve as such a premise, 
and it can so serve only when a further premise is used, namely, that 
this particular relation R c , thus interpreted, must be "taken to define, 
exclusively and exhaustively, all the connections" between the terms 
thus related (Dewey, p. 550). This latter premise is one that Mr. 
Perry expressly repudiates. Let us recall his own words. Some six 
months after the publication of "The Ego-centric Predicament," 
Mr. Perry contributed to "The Program and First Platform of Six 
Realists." l In this Program he says: "The same entity possesses 
both immanence, by virtue of its membership in one class, and also 
transcendence, by virtue of the fact that it may belong also to in- 
definitely many other classes. In other words, immanence and tran- 
scendence are compatible and not contradictory predicates. In its 
historical application, this implies the falsity of the subjectivistic 
argument from the ego-centric predicament, i. e., the argument that 
because entities are content of consciousness, they can not also tran- 
scend consciousness; it also implies that, so far as based on such sub- 
jectivistic premises, the idealistic theory of a transcendent subjec- 
tivity is gratuitous." 

This means that when T stands in the complex TR C (E) it has 
'immanence'; but when this same T stands in some other complex 
TR n T', it has 'transcendence' with respect to the former complex. 
This may be illustrated by the fact that a man may have immanence 
in a family, by virtue of his membership in the family, and also tran- 
scendence of that family, by virtue of the fact that he belongs to various 
other organizations, such as the Republican Party, a country club, and 
the Society for Psychical Research. Transcendence of family by the 
possession of connections that are not family connections does not 
involve forfeiture of family connections. Nor are these other con- 
nections, — accessory and adventitious so far as his family connections 
are concerned, — to be "defined, exclusively and exhaustively," by his 
family status. In the same way the fact that T belongs to a conscious- 
ness complex does not preclude it from belonging to other complexes, 
and the status it has in these other complexes is not to be defined, 
exhaustively and exclusively, by reference to the consciousness com- 
plex to which it also belongs. "An entity possesses some relations 
independently of one another." For this reason "the subjectivistic 
argument from the ego-centric predicament" is declared by Mr. Perry 
to be invalid; that argument assumes that "because entities are con- 

1 Journal of Pkilos., Vol. VII, pp. 3P3 ff. The passages which I quote are on 
p. 398. 
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tent of consciousness they can not also transcend consciousness." 
In face of such a statement by Mr. Perry, it is somewhat amusing 
that Mr. Dewey, whose position has been so frequently misconstrued 
just because it has been interpreted subjectivistically, should suggest 
that Mr. Perry's doctrine is a conclusion from a subjectivistic premise 
held in common with the idealist. It is quite true that Mr. Dewey 
does not say explicitly that he is referring to Mr. Perry, but the reader 
who finds that Mr. Dewey's second "Study" begins with a reference 
to Mr. Perry's " ego-centric predicament" is likely to remain under the 
impression that it is Mr. Perry and realists of his ilk that Mr. Dewey 
has in mind when he likens "realists" to "foodists." 

In this paper I purposely avoid further discussion of the bearing 
of the 'ubiquity' of consciousness upon realism. I do this because 
I suspect that the realists who so far have developed views that are 
in agreement will find themselves differing from each other very 
considerably on this point. These differences will have to be threshed 
out among themselves, with the help of criticism from others. But 
this criticism from others will not help them if it is based on a mis- 
understanding of what they agree upon, and on a mistaken supposition 
that they are in the same predicament with the idealist who appeals 
to ego-centricity. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 



